ON   GROWING   OLDER              2l
hand.     I   was   not   a   good   oar,   and   did   not
become a better one ;   I had no  illusions about
my   performance,    and    any    momentary    com-
placency was   generally  sternly dispelled   by the
harsh criticism of the coach on the bank, when
we  rested   for   a  moment   to  receive  our  meed
of praise or blame.    But though I have no sort
of   wish   to   repeat   the   process,   to   renew   the
shivery  which   I   found   frankly  and   consistently
intolerable, I find myself looking on at the cheer-
ful scene with  an amusement  in which  mingles
a  shadow  of   pain,  because   I   feel   that   I   have
parted with  something, a certain  buoyancy and
elasticity of body, and perhaps spirit, of which  I
was not conscious at the time, but which I now
realise that   I  must   have  possessed.    It  is with
an admiration mingled with envy that I see these
youthful, shapely figures, bare-necked  and bare-
kneed,  swinging   rhythmically   past.     I  watch   a
brisk  crew  lift   a  boat   out   of   the   water   by  a
boat-house ; half of them duck underneath to get
hold  of the other side, and they march up the
grating  gravel   in   a  solemn   procession.     I   see
a   pair   of   cheerful   young   men,   released   from
tubbing, execute a wild and inconsequent dance
upon   the  water's  edge;   I   see  a   solemn  con-